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Campaign Seeks to Protect Public 
Lands from Off-road Vehicle Damage 


By Jerry Greenberg, The Wilderness Society 


“ORVs [off-road vehicles] 
have damaged every kind of 
ecosystem found in the United 
States: sand dunes covered 
with American beach grass on 
Cape Cod; pine and cypress 
woodlands in Florida; hard- 
wood forests in Indiana; 
prairie grasslands in Mon- 
tana; chaparral and sage- 
brush hills in Arizona; alpine 
meadows in Colorado; conifer 
forests in Washington; arctic 
tundra in Alaska.” 


That was the alarming conclu- 
sion of a government report 
issued not last year or even 
five years ago, but rather in 
1979! Two decades later the 
damage caused by thousands 
upon thousands of uncon- 
trolled off-road vehicles has 
escalated into what many 
people consider the greatest 
and most urgent threat to the 
nation’s public lands and 
waters. 


Ownership and use of off-road 
vehicles (e.g., dirt bikes, all- 
terrain vehicles, snowmobiles, 
and personal watercraft) have 
dramatically increased in the 
past decade. At the same time, 
their technology has advanced, 
so they can travel faster, 
farther, and over more difficult 
terrain. Off-road vehicles foul 
our lakes and rivers with 
unburned fuel, pollute the air, 
turn alpine tundra into mud 
tracks or bogs, destroy fragile 
desert environments, and 
disrupt wildlife patterns and 
habits. Their din and smell are 
everywhere. Meanwhile, a 
powerful and aggressive 
lobbying network, financed by 
their manufacturers and other 
economic beneficiaries of ORV 
use, has been established. 


As an arm of the “wise use” 
movement, ORV groups 
predictably oppose every 
proposal to protect wild lands 


and waters. They seem to 
want to prowl over every acre 
of public land. They even 
push illegal routes into areas 
where none should be allowed. 
According to the Forest 
Service, 60,000 miles of 
unauthorized “ghost” roads 
have been cut through wild, 
roadless areas of our national 
forests; many were carved by 
off-road vehicles. As a result, 
we are losing wild country, 
wild values, habitat, and 
solitude at a frightening rate. 
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Responding to the challenge 


While many groups have been combating 
ORVs for years, these individual efforts may 
not necessarily add up to much-needed reform 
in national policy. With this in mind more than 
100 groups have banded together as the 
National Off-Road Vehicle Coalition (a tempo- 
rary, working name). The alliance includes 
activists working to protect national forests, 
parks, and wildlife refuges, and lands overseen 
by the U.S. Bureau of Land Management 
(BLM). We also count hunters, anglers, 
people with disabilities, senior citizens, and 
backcountry skiers among our ranks. 


Over the last year the coalition has: 


Petitioned the National Park Service to 
limit snowmobiles, all-terrain vehicles, and 
personal watercraft. In response, the Park 
Service took the bold step of proposing a 
system-wide ban of snowmobiles, and has 
set some limits on personal watercraft. 
Petitioned the Forest Service to develop a 
new rule to limit terrestrial ORVs; a deci- 
sion is still pending. 

Sued the BLM over its abysmal failure to 
control ORVs in Utah. 

Conducted national and regional polls and 
developed a national, unified message. 
Secured substantial media coverage, 
including a favorable story on NBC 
Nightly News. 

Convened a national conference in Wash- 
ington, DC, during which we drafted short- 
and long-term campaign plans. 


One of the coalition’s primary goals is to 
support grassroots efforts with additional staff 


and resources committed exclusively to the 
ORV campaign. To this end, the coalition is 
creating four key positions: campaign coordi- 
nator, grassroots coordinator, media coordina- 
tor, and policy coordinator. 

As the coalition builds its own capacity, we 
actively seek out strategic opportunities to 
support on-the-ground efforts. A good example 
is the campaign to defend a proposal by the 
Forest Service to limit off-road vehicle travel on 
Colorado’s White River National Forest. As 
one of the agency’s first efforts to control off- 
road vehicles, it could set a national precedent. 


Recognizing this, the National Off-Road Vehicle 
Coalition and a coalition of Colorado environ- 
mental groups joined forces. Together, we 
developed a paid and earned communications 
strategy, crafted a local message, and placed 
radio and newspaper ads in key markets 
complementing on-the-ground organizing and 
phone banking. This joint effort helped gener- 
ate an astonishing 12,000 comments, far and 
away the largest number ever in Colorado. 


While a final decision by the agency is still 
pending, the White River story highlights the 
need for — and benefit of — the national coalition 
and grassroots campaigns working together on 
ORVs. This joint effort can guide our work as 
we face a future filled with many more of these 
fights. 


“Off-road vehicles are...one 
of the greatest threats to 
wilderness and wild lands.” 


Campaign for 2000 


The top priority for the coalition in 2000 is to 
defend the proposed snowmobile ban in the 
National Park System against hostile legisla- 
tion. Much is at stake in this fight. First, the 
ban will protect most parks from snowmobiles. 
Second, it establishes that agencies can in fact 
remove “historic” uses when they are damaging 
the land, water, and 
wildlife. Third, it will 
set a standard for the 
U.S. Forest Service, 
Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, and Fish and 
Wildlife Service to meet. Fourth, a victory 
creates enormous momentum for the long-term 
campaign. 


The coalition will also continue to push a 
reluctant Forest Service and BLM to establish 
and enforce limits on ORVs. We will do so 
with relentless pressure via appeals, legal 
action, public education, and media. 


Five-year Campaign 


The ultimate goal is to protect roadless areas, 
wilderness study areas, lands proposed by 
citizens for wilderness designation, and other 
public lands and waters with wilderness quali- 
ties. That does not mean a ban, but it does 
mean limiting ORVs to designated routes in less 
sensitive areas where environmental damage 
can be minimized. 


To reach this goal we will continue to establish 
a network of well-informed, well-armed ORV 
activists. Through this network we will build 
bipartisan support and champions in Congress, 
and educate news reporters, editors, colum- 
nists, and outdoor writers. We will also reach 
out to new and unusual partners such as ranch- 
ers, small business owners, and waterfront 
property owners annoyed by jet-skis. 


We will wage a hard-nosed opposition cam- 
paign aimed at exposing the extreme agenda of 
the Blue Ribbon Coalition and other pro-ORV 
groups. Ina related arena, we must convince a 
number of auto manufacturers to pull ads that 
promote irresponsible 4X4 behavior. 


Finally, litigation will play a critical role. Work- 
ing through grassroots groups in several states, 
the coalition is identifying places upon which to 
base a series of lawsuits against the BLM. We 
also anticipate bringing orchestrated legal 
action against the Forest Service. 


Conclusion 


“Off-road vehicles are eclipsing logging, mining 
or grazing as one of the greatest threats to 
wilderness and wild lands.” This is the com- 
mon refrain heard time and time again from 
activists all across the nation. The National 
Off-Road Vehicle campaign — with its diverse 
and growing grassroots and national partner- 
ships — is the response to that refrain. 


The campaign will not vilify people, nor is it 
meant to lock out sustainable recreation oppor- 
tunities on public lands and waters. But it is 
meant to establish sensible, restrictive policies 
for ORV use on our public lands and waters— 
while the opportunity still exists to do so. 


Jerry Greenberg is Co-chairperson of the 
National Off-Road Vehicle Campaign and 
Director of the Wilderness Society's Off-Road 
Vehicle Program. 
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Forest 


On July 8-11, the Sustainable Forestry/Certifica- 
tion sub-group met in northern California to 
continue its ground-breaking work on creating 
and maintaining markets for wood products from 
sustainably managed forests. On July 8, funders 
met in Berkeley at Ecotimber, the nation’s largest 
supplier of certified forest products. The follow- 
ing day, they “walked the woods” of Mendocino 
Redwoods Company and discussed the 
company’s struggle to get Forest Stewardship 
Council certification and become the first supplier 
of certified redwood to Home Depot. 


Following the site visits, funders convened in Little 
River to discuss a variety of issues related to 
forest certification. The program began witha 
review of current work to increase both supply 
and demand for of certified products worldwide. 
Certification challenges in British Columbia and 
around the Pacific Rim were highlighted. The 
bulk of the meeting focused on improving markets 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Since 1997, the Forest Working Group has been 
divided into several sub-groups, each focused on 
a particular aspect of forest conservation. In 
order to improve the efficiency of the Working 
Group, these conservation issues will now be 
broken into two sub-groups. 


The Sustainable Forestry sub-group will continue 
with its focus on forest certification worldwide, 
but will expand its agenda to address threats to 
USS. private forestlands. The latter work will 
build upon the report, “Accelerating Effective 
Conservation of Private U.S. Forests” prepared 


for the CGBD by the Pacific Forest Trust. The 
sub-group will continue to meet twice annually, 
once in January (typically in New York City) and 
again in July in a setting closer to the forest. 


The second sub-group will address public forest 
conservation issues in both the U.S. and Canada, 
looking at both issues of national policies and 
regional strategies. Initial focus will be on the 
development of management policies for roadless 
areas in U.S. national forests and on a national 
campaign to curb the destruction of public lands 
by off-road vehicles. Interest in 

landscape scale conserva- 
tion in Canada, such as the 
Yellowstone-to- Yukon 
Initiative and boreal forest 
campaign, likely will also 
be on the sub-group’s 
agenda. In addition to 
quarterly conference 

calls, the sub-group plans to 
continue annual face-to-face meetings, usually in 
the spring. 


Marine 


During the CGBD Annual Meeting in Maine, 
Marine Working Group members reviewed 
accomplishments during the previous year. 
These include: 

Working together to provide increased 
funding for media and grassroots efforts to 
ensure an effective conservation voice in imple- 
mentation of the Magnuson Act; 

Beginning development of a series of work- 
shops on marine protected areas (MPAs); and 

Initiating serious strategy discussions 
regarding seafood consumer issues. 


A survey of working group members has deter- 


mined that annual marine conservation funding by 
members was approximately $42 million, split 
roughly evenly between fisheries conservation and 
other marine conservation issues. 


For the coming year, the Marines will be focusing 
efforts on the following issues: 


* Planning two regional and one national 
MPA workshop, in conjunction with SeaWeb; 

* Improving salmon aquaculture to make it 
more environmentally and economically sustain- 
able; 

* Working on large scale conservation strate- 
gies for wild salmon; and 

* — Supporting and learning from community- 
based fisheries management reform efforts, 

such as those occurring in the Gulf of Maine. 


The Marines likely will meet face-to-face early in 
early 2000, perhaps in conjunction with the final of 
the three MPA workshops. 


Biodiversity & Environmental 
Health 


The Health and Environmental Funders Net- 
work (HEFN), a CGBD-sponsored project, has 
had a lively initial year, attracting some 85 
Partners and creating mechanisms for informa- 
tion-sharing and collaboration among a diverse 
array of grantmakers interested in the intersec- 
tion of environment and health. HEFN is 
working: 


* By phone: In the first half of 2000, HEFN 
organized a series of dynamic conference calls 
on topics such as the environmental health 


initiatives of the Pew Charitable Trusts, toxic 
threats to children's development, the "precau- 
tionary principle," environmental health and 
justice, and values and environmental health. 
After a hiatus in July and August, HEFN will 
sponsor monthly calls again 

beginning in September 


2000. Sa 

* Through working NN 
groups: HEFN Partners 

have created two working groups in recent 
months. One, on antibiotic overuse and resis- 
tance, is working with non-governmental 
organizations to develop a strategic campaign 
to address the growing resistance of antibiotics 
critical to health; an October strategy meeting 
is being planned. A second HEFN working 
group is being organized around issues of 
environmental justice and dioxin, drawing on 
opportunities being created to use new infor- 
mation on dioxin exposures to support more 
effective community action. 


* Electronically: HEFN's web site, at http:// 
www.hefn.org, is developing as a source of 
information for funders and others on environ- 
mental health grantmaking. 


* Face-to-face: With Grantmakers in Health, 
HEEN is organizing a funders-only Issues 
Dialogue on Environmental Health, to be held 
on October 3, 2000 in Washington, D.C. 
Participation is limited; contact Saba Brelvi at 
GIH at (202) 452-8331. HEEFN also will 
organize an ad hoc meeting at the Environmen- 
tal Grantmakers Association fall retreat. 


There are no fees to participate in HEFN, and 
Partners join as individuals rather than as 
institutions. For more information, or to join 
the twice-monthly email notice list, contact 
Kathy Sessions @ <hefn@aol.com>. 


MEMBER NEWS 


Staff Changes 


On July 5, Sandra Smithey joined the staff of 
the C. S. Mott Foundation as a new program 
officer working with Ed Miller on grantmaking 
regarding reform of international finance and 
trade. Sandra has an extensive background in 
public policy related to international develop- 
ment and the environment. Her employment 
history includes service with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, U.S. 
Agency for International Development, and 
several U.S. and international NGOs active on 
sustainable development issues. 


The Vira I. Heinz Endowments has named 
Caren E. Glofelty as the director of the foun- 
dations’ Environment Program. Caren has 
been the Maurice K. Goddard Professor of 
Forestry and Environmental Resource Conser- 
vation at The Pennsylvania State University 
since 1995. Caren has a Bachelor of Arts 
Degree from the University of the Pacific and a 
Master of Regional Planning from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Most of her career has 
been in state government, including thirteen 
years in the Pennsylvania DER, where she 
became deputy secretary, and two years in 
Maryland. 


Will Hildesley has joined the Marine Fisheries 
Program at the David and Lucile Packard 
Foundation. He spent the last four years with 
the World Wildlife Fund’s (WWF) Endangered 
Seas Campaign, working on the development 
of the Marine Stewardship Council and more 
recently as Director of the Marine Protected 
Areas Program for the Endangered Seas Cam- 
paign. Prior to working for WWF, Will worked 
at the International Boundaries Research Unit, 
aconsultancy specializing intr >solution of 
international boundary cor — 


Emily Hall Tremaine Foundation’s Dini Merz 
has been promoted to Program Director. They 
have also hired Nicole Smith as Program 
Associate. 


After 17 years as Director, Emory Bundy is 
leaving the Bullitt Foundation effective Sep- 
tember 15. Far from resting on his laurels, 
Emory plans to work on several writing 
projects that he has been unable to fully pursue. 
He’ll also continue his work helping Seattle 
civic leaders address the problems of traffic 
congestion and mobility in the metropolitan 
region. However, life won’t be all work and no 
play, as he also hopes “to spend more time 
exercising, recreating, gardening and 
traveling.” 


Position Opening 


The Summit Foundation is looking for a Pro- 
gram Associate to support the Senior Program 
Officer(s), the President and the Board of 
Trustees in carrying out the Foundation’s work. 


To apply for this position, please submit a 
cover letter, resumé, references, and two 
writing samples by August 20, 2000. Applica- 
tions should be mailed to: 


Ms. Jennifer Russo 

Assistant to the President 

The Summit Foundation 

1990 M Street, N.W., Suite 250 
Washington, DC 20036 


HOT SPOTS ON THE WEB... 


The Summer issue of “Biodiversity Hot Spots on the Web” features websites 
that provide further information on the lead article by Jerry Greenberg. 


<www.wildermess.org/standbylands/orv> The Wilderness Society, along with 
many other conservation groups, is stepping up efforts to insist that reasonable 
restrictions be applied to the use of ORVs on our national lands. At this site, 
you will find information on their campaign, as well as fact sheets and news 
releases. 


<maps.wildrockies.org/orv> Wildlands Center for Preventing Roads (Wildlands 
CPR) works to protect and restore wildland ecosystems by preventing and 
removing roads and limiting motorized recreation. Their Off-Road Vehicle 
Monitoring Site will help you find information to help you understand the 
impacts that ORVs are having on public lands. 


<www.americanlands.org> American Lands Alliance is dedicated to protecting 
forests from logging, roadbuilding, grazing, off road vehicles and mining and 

restoring ecological integrity to the landscape. Visit this site for the latest news 
on the impacts of ORVs on our forests and pictures of off-road vehicle damage. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. 20-24. American Fisheries Society Annual Meeting (St. Louis, MO). Contact: AFS, (301) 
897-8616 or bfritz @fisheries.org 


Sept. 9-13. Environmental Grantmakers Association 2000 Retreat (New Paltz, NY). Contact: 
EGA, (212) 812-4260 


Sept. 12-16. Wildlife Society Annual Conference: Excellence in Wildlife Stewardship Through 
Conservation and Education (Nashville, TN). Contact: TWS, (301) 897-9770 or tws @wildlife.org 


Sept. 23-26. Children’s Health and the Environment (Colorado Springs, CO). Contact: Joan 
Cranmer, (501) 320-2986 or cranmerjoanm @exchange.uams.edu 


Oct. 3. Issues Dialogue on Environmental Health (Washington, DC). Contact: Saba Brelvi, (202) 
452-8331 or sbrelvi@ gih.org 


Oct. 25-29. National Network of Forest Practitioners Annual Meeting (Fairlee, VT). Contact: 
Wendy Gerlitz, (505) 995-0000 or wgerlitz @nnfp.org 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 


BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 


Presidio Building 1016 
P.O. Box 29361 
San Francisco, CA 94129-0361 


Lynn Lohr, Executive Director 
William Hull, Program Officer 


Alicia Ushijima, Program Associate 


THE CONSULTATIVE GROUP ON 


BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY 
Presidio Building 1016 

P.O. Box 29361 

San Francisco, CA 94129-0361 


Phone: 415/561-6575 
Fax: 415/561-6490 
E-mail: cgobd@cgbd.org 
Web: www.cgbd.org 


CANADIAN BIODIVERSITY BRIEFING POPULAR 


Sixty funders representing 33 U.S. and Cana- 
dian foundations and funding entities convened 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, April 6-8 to 
discuss the challenges and opportunities of 
conserving biodiversity in Northern North 
America. Starting with a country- and trans- 
boundary wide look at current issues and 
moving to a British Columbia focus for the last 
day, members gauged their growing involve- 
ment in the region, launched by an historic 
CGBD briefing almost a decade ago. 


Speakers provided an overall look at biologi- 
cally critical areas from an eco-regional per- 
spective, probed the politics of conservation in 


Canada, offered an introduction to the role of 
First Nations efforts and highlighted several 
successful current campaigns. Resource 
persons shared preliminary findings from two 
studies underway on the capacity building 
needs in the environmental non-governmental 
organizations community. 

Local hosts, the Endswell and Vancouver 
Foundations, threw a rollicking party for the 
region’s environmental workers and visiting 
funders at the Web Café. Networking continued 
past midnight amid the backdrop of conserva- 
tion web-pages pulsing on the club’s 
overhanging screens. 


Vancouver lived up to its 
promise as a sunny, flower- 
filled site for a special Spring 
briefing on issues of great 
importance to many CGBD 
members. 


As I crossed Canada from one end to the other countless times, I talked to our elders. I asked 
fishermen in the Maritimes, “What was the fishing like when you were a kid?” I asked loggers 
in British Columbia, “What were the forests like years ago?” I asked farmers in the prairies, 
“What were the crops like then?” I asked them, “What were your neighborhoods and commu- 
nities like then; how did you care for each other?” 


Our elders tell us that all across Canada, the country has changed beyond description. In the 
span of a single human lifetime, we have radically altered our country. In North America, we 
have always said, “There’s plenty more where that came from.” But there is not plenty more 
anymore, and there will never be any more if we continue the same way. 


David Suzuki, “The Nature of Things” 


Suzuki’s essay appears in a wonderful new volume, Life Stories, World Renowned Scientists 
Reflect on Their Lives and Future Of Life On Earth. 


Edited by independent scholar and writer, Heather Newbold, and available from the University 
of California Press, Berkeley, the volume of essays includes intimate writings from David 
Suzuki, Lester Brown, Henry Kendall, Peter Raven, Ruth Patrick, Thomas Lovejoy and ten 


others. 


